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136 AMERICAN MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY 

For demonstration mounts it is necessary to guard against overstaining. 
Weak alcoholic picro-carmine cleared in turpineol is advocated as a 
means of staining. 

THE SILVERMAN ILLUMINATOR FOR MICROSCOPES 

This illuminator, invented by Professor Alexander Silverman of the 
School of Chemistry, University of Pittsburg, is a small, circular tube 
lamp which can be fitted quickly to any objective. It moves up and 
down with the barrel and furnishes a diffused and uniform illumination 
at the exact place where it is needed. It is suitable both for low and high 
power work, and may be used both for direct examination and for photo- 
graphy of opaque objects. 

Much structural detail is revealed by this device which the older 
forms of illumination do not give. It is a low voltage tungsten lamp, and 
may be supplied either in colorless glass or in daylight (blue) glass. 
Its life is about 100 hours. There is no image of the source of illumina- 
tion nor does the light strike the front of the lens except as reflected from 
the object. 

The intensity of the light reaching the eye is lower than in other 
types of illumination, and yet because it is directed upon the spot ob- 
served the observer sees more. There is no glare, no waste light, no 
unduly contracted pupil, no unnecessary eye strain. 

The lamps are manufactured by Ludwig Hommel & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 



